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MEMORIAL OF DANIEL COMLY, 
Read in and Approved by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

He was the son of Nathan and Elizabeth | 
Comly, and was born the 16th day of the) 


Third Month, 1811. |b 


His mother was a member of the Society 
of Friends, his father, a professor with them, 
consequently Daniel had not a birthright | 
amongst us. 

He was brought up in the attendance of | 
our religious meetings, and instructed by his | 
pious mother in the principles of Friends | 
while under the parental roof; though for | 
several years of the latter part of his minor- | 
ity, he was placed in a family, away from | 
the home of his youth, to learn a mechanical | 


occupation. 

The time spent in this family appears to | 
have been one of religious thoughtfulness. | 
He has been heard to say, that some of the | 
most favored seasons of his life were in his | 
chamber reading his Bible, while an appren- | 
tice, 


The arm of the unslumbering 


Shepherd of | 


the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
For, while sojourning with them, being taken 
by bis mistress, who was a member of anoth- 
er profession, to drive for her to her meeting, 
e was led to notice the devout manner in 
which the members received the sacrament, 
so-called. But shortly after he would fre- 
quently see some of the same men at the 
shop where he worked, and would notice 
their demeanor not to be consistent with that 
change of heart that he thought necessary 
for him to strive after, which would enable 
him to live a watchful and consistent life, 
not only when engaged in the solemn duty of 
worshipping his Heavenly Father, but also 
while engrossed with the cares of every day 
ife. 


| life 


In the year 1834 he was married to Cath- 
arine Fitzwater, who was likewise a profes- 
sor with us. They settled on a farm near 
Horsham Meeting-house, and soon after, 
through the renewed visitations of Divine 
love, he became more fully impressed with 
the necessity of laying up treasures for a 


Israel was around about him at this import-| time of need beyond the reach of sorrow, 
ant period of his life, to preserve him from | “ where moth nor rust doth not corrupt, and 
the many temptations incident to a place | where thieves do not break through nor steal ;” 
where such a flood of intoxicating liquors | which happy attainment, through the mercy 
was sold, as was the case in the village | and redeeming love of our blessed Saviour, 


where he learned his trade; and this same 
power which had preserved him from those 
temptations, was also with him to lead him 


we doubt not he was enabled to realize to his 
inexpressible consolation in the severe proba- 
tion he had to pass through. He in compa+ 
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ny with his family were diligent in the at- | 
tendance of our religious meetings. 

It was some years after his marriage before he 
became a member of Meeting, heand hisfamily | 
being received at thesame time. A few months | 
after his reception into membership he ap-| 
peared iu the ministry to the satisfaction of | 
his friends, and as he was obedient to the Di- | 
vine call he grew in his gift, and was in due | 
time saoulidend a minister by his Month- | 
ly and Quarterly Meetings. Soon after be- | 
ing recommended he fell under disc ourage- | 
ment, and concluded that he had no qualifi- | 
cation for a minister, and that he would | 
preach no more. 

In this state of disobedience he continued | 
for a considerable time, until, as he said, he 
found he could live no longer. Having 
learned obedience by the things he suffered, | 
he again submitted to the requirements of | 
his Divine Master, in the exercise of his gift 
in the ministry, and he acknowledged that 
the approbation of his friends in reeommend- 
ing him, bad been a etrength to him through 
this dark period. 

He had not a scholastic education, but be- 
ing endowed with a capacity for drawing 
comparisons from natural and surrounding | 
objects, and making a spiritual application | 
of them, his communications were edifying | 
and instructive, attended with Divine power 
and authority. 

He was concerned to live in peace with all 
men as much as possible; one instance may 
be given as an evidence of the power of the 
principle that actuated him, in the settlement 
of a difference that occurred between himself | 
and anear neighbor. His neighbor took of- ! 
fence at him for some trifling occurrence, and 
manifested a very unkind feeling; Daniel 
went to see him several times to endeavor to 
heal the breach, but he was unyielding to all 
entreaty. He became so distressed with his 
unsuccessful visits that he was affected to 
weeping; this had such an effect upon his 


neighbor that he was also broken into tears, 
and taking Daniel by the hand, said, “ it 
lived in harmony ; he had the satisfaction of 





should be so no more.” They ever after 


being in cordial friendship with his neigh- 
bor, administering to his necessities on his 
dying bed, with the evidence sealed upon his 
mind that there was a place prepared for him 
in the mansions of bliss, 

With the approbation of his friends, he 
visited in gospel love several of the neigh- 
boring Yearly Meetings, also some parts of 
our own, and was frequently concerned to 
visit Meetings near home. When on one of 
these visits to a neighboring Quarterly Meet- 
ting he arose to speak as he thought under a 
right impression, but not keeping as close to 
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the opening.as he should have done, all be. 
came dark, and he sat down in confusion and 
distress, which humbling dispensation brought 
him very low and watchful in the exercix 
of the precious gift, which can only be ad. 
ministered under the renewings of the Holy 
Spirit, as the good Father shall see fit to 
qualify his servants, and be has at different 
times, when the subject closed, sat down in 
the midst of a sentence, having learned 
through deep suffering, that it was not his 
mission to break the bread and bless it, but 
only to hand forth that which had been bro- 
ken and blessed by the Master of all rightly 
gathered assemblies. 

Some twenty yeurs before his death he had 
a fall, which was believed to be the cause of 
a nervous disease with which he was afflicted, 
and after very protracted suffering, his physi- 
cal system became so deranged as to disable 
him from leaving home, and finally confined 
him to his room. 

For about six years he could not lie on s 
bed, on account of extreme nervous irrita- 


| tion: for four years he required the almost 


constant attention of {wo nurses—during all 


| this time of suffering, his devoted wife and 


two surviving children paid the most unremit- 
ting attention, to endeavor, as far as possible, 
to mitigate the intense suffering of a beloved 
husband and father. 

The disease grew upon him gradually, and 
did not for some years prevent him from at- 
tending to his temporal or religious duties. 
In the early part of his affliction he had a 
strong hope of recovery, but after all hope 
was gone, he continued cheerful and bore his 
sufferings without a murmur. His patience 
and resignation were lessons of instruction 
to these who visited him, in beholding his 
reliance on that Almighty Power, which was 
an anchor to his soul, both sure and steadfast. 
His faith in Divine support was forcibly ex- 
pressed to two Friends who came to see him 
after his voice had apparently failed, by quo- 
ting the following passage of Scripture. He 
spoke with an audible voice, and said: “I 
live in the faith that the barrel of meal shall 
not waste, neither the cruse of oil fail, until 
the day that the Lord sendeth rain upon the 
earth.” He probably could say no more (as 
it is not known that he spoke audibly after- 
ward), but no doubt he could have adopted 
the language of the Psalmist and said: 
“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me; thy rodand thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

Although his sufferings continued as long 
as life lasted (which was some months after 
he thus spoke), we doubt not he realized the 
glorious fulfilment of his faith to go. with 
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him beyond the confines of time, and that he 
js now amongst the heavenly host, where 
there is no more tribulation and death, and 
all tears are forever wiped away from his 


eyes. 

"He died on the 16th of Ninth month, 1871, 
in the 61st year of his age, and was buried 
in Friends’ burial ground at Horsham on the 
18th, where a solemn meeting was held. 


_ —<.r - 


ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 


Although it is not our desire to eulogize 
the dead, yet when one is called from works 
to rewards, who has lived a pure life and 
walked so closely with God as we believe our 
friend Elizabeth Newport did, it is meet 
that some record should be made that others 
may be encouraged to follow her as she en- 
deavored to follow Christ. Her faithfulness 
and dedication to this spiritual Teacher made 
her an instrument in the Lord’s hand to 
turn many to righteousness, and these were 
able to set their seal to the evidence of her 
divine mission, 

She was born in Philadelphia in 1796, and 
was the daughter of James and Margaret 
Ellison. In 1820 she married Jesse W. 
Newport, (in Green Street meeting house.) 
In 1830 she came out in the ministry, and 
about eighteen months afterwards became a 
member of the Select Meeting of Green St. 
In 1832 she obtained a Minute to visit New 
York Yearly Meeting. 

She subsequently traveled in Gospel love 
to many different parts of the heritage. She 
was very remarkable for her prophetic 
vision and her intuitive knowledge of char- 
acter. In the numerous families she visited, 
there are many who could bear evidence “ of 
her clear insight into the different states with 
which her spirit was brought into sympathy, 
and she was led to address these in a forci- 
ble impressive manner, that awakened con- 
viction and acknowledgment that the testi- 
monies borne were true and adapted to their 
conditions.” Many of those were strangers 
to the principles we profess, and were aroused 
by her earnest appeals to search diligently 
their own hearts, and to seek for an increase 
of strength from the Divine source to enable 
them to labor more faithfully, and to dig 
deep, that the tender plants might not be 
obstructed in their growth. 

Her nature was retiring and sensitive, ever 
ready to shrink from public notice, except 
when duty called her to labor ; and her sim- 
plicity of character was very apparent. The 
writer of this (who frequently travelled with 
her on her missions of aapel love.) can bear 
testimony to the many deep baptisms through 
which she had to pass; still she trusted in 
Him who declared He “would be strength 


in weakness, and a present helper in the 
needful time.”” And although she was often 
bowed down in suffering, the incomes of Di- 
vine grace were poured upon her spirit, and 
she was enabled to preach the gospel, not 
with the “enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power.” Many are the instances of this 
kind; one particularly is brought to my re- 
membrance. After having held a meeting 
in the Court-house, at Charlestown, Md., in 
1850, composed of ministers, judges, lawyers, 
and many slave-holders, (almost enough to 
make a sensitive woman tremble to speak in 
their presence) she felt that she must return 
there and have another meeting ; accordingly 
there was one appointed. The court was 
sit‘ing in an adjoining room. After a silence, 
Elizabeth remarked that she “ believed her 
mission was in part to those in the next room,” 
and requested that they might be invited in, 
with the understanding that she left them 
entirely at liberty, as she did not wish to in- 
terfere with their business. 

A friend delivered the message; they im- 
mediately came in ; all fear of man left her, 
and most powerful were the testimonies of 
Truth held up to view, and the great impor- 
tance of bearing them faithfully to the world, 
and each one working in that part of the 
vineyard that was allotted by the great 
Husbandman. It was an attentive audi- 
ence, and the meeting closed with satisfaction. 

Her mind was expansive, her views liberal, 
clear, and free from sectarianism. She often 
remarked that pure vital religion was sim- 
ple and easily comprehended, consisting in 
entire obedience to the revealed will of the 
Father, and in love to man. She paid seve- 
ral visits to some of the Southern States, and 
visited Henry Clay a short time before his 
desth. He expressed a grateful appreciation 
of the visit, and said, “ Your advice, Madam, 
I acknowledge to be of the highest magni- 
tude, and I shall endeavor to give it that 
consideration which it so justly demands at 
my hands.” 


During the period of slavery her heart was 
often bowed in suffering when she mingled in 
the families of slave-holders with the victims 
of that cruel system, often addressing this 
oppressed class, and exhorting them to at- 
tend to the whisperings of the still small voice 
of God in their souls ; then would they real- 
ize peace of mind and an ability to discharge 
their duty faithfully. After these retired, 
then would she fearlessly make powerful ap- 

Is to their masters, promulgating the great 
ruths of practical righteousness, warning 
them of the suffering that was in store for 
them if they still continued to oppress this 
down-trodden race. ; 
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She predicted the late cruel war and its 
desolating effects upon our country, several 
years previous to its occurrence. 

The last few years of her life she was much 
of an invalid, deprived of the privilege of 
mingling with her friends in a religious 
capacity. Some of us who attended our Se- 
lect Yearly Meeting, more than a year ago, 
will Jong remember the message of Gospel 
love she delivered to that body, under great 
physical weakness, the last time her voice 
was ever heard in public. 

Her suffering for months was very great, 
but her mental powers were bright and clear ; 
the spirit, strong in faith, was able to minis- 
ter comfort and consolation to her family un- 
til it calmly entered into that rest she so 
ardently desired, giving full evidence that 
she was prepared for the change. A few 
days before she passed away she said to her 
husband and children, “I am going on a 
long journey. When the call comes for me 
to leave you, do not hold me; gently loosen 
the cords, and let me go.” 

Her funeral took place on the 30th of Ist 
month, 1872, from Green Street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia. M. H. Curp. 

Darby, Pa. 


- —-—469—-— 


** BARCLAY AND HIS ASSAILANTS.” 


From an article with the above heading, 
published in tae last number of The British 
Friend, we extract the following, with the 
spirit of which we much unite: 


Whatever may be our private opinions on 
some points, surely our platform is broad 
enough for all who can conscientiously claim 
the vame of “ Friends,” and whose walk in 
life isin accordance therewith, without set- 
ting ope phase of religious thought against 
another ; if we could but each be patient and 
tolerant enough, and not insist upon our own 
particular, and perhaps partial view#of Di- 
vine truth being the only sound and consist- 
ent ones. Those who have strong convictions 
have the greater need to guard against the 
encroachment of their spirits upon others. 
If honest and true, and bathed in the atmos- 
phere of love, our diversities may be greatly 
helpful to each other. The Church may have 
need enough of each variety or phase of 
thought to fill different places, and for mutu- 
al correction and strengthening. There were 
great and wide differences even in the days 
of the Apostles. The student of ecclesiasti- 
cal history well knows that there have been 
two distinct tendencies or schools of thought 
which will ever probably continue to divide 
mankiad in reference to religious subjects, as 
well as in other departments of the human 
mind. There are, among all classes, those 
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whose minds constitutionally, one may say, 
tend to the outward and objective, who res 
upon the symbolic as the real substantia] 
representative of the true; and those who 
constitutionally tend to the inward and gub- 
jective, as the only absolute and ultimate 
reality. It is very difficult for either to 
understand or realize the truths of the other. 
But it must be done in the promotion of true 
harmony, and perhaps in the preservation of 
enduring and fruitful vitality. There are 
many minds who cannot do without some 
outward and tangible supports to lean upon, 
These feed the ranks of the Ritualists, more 
or less pronounced, among all classes and 
professions, the adherents to form and cere 
mony, to rule and order, to precedent and 
authority. Whilst there are many others 
who would throw off these restraints as use- 
less and burdensome, merely shackles to the free 
action of the spirit, regarding the unseen and 
the inward as the only svuurces of life, growth, 
and power. Both elements may be mutually 
needful to qualify and correct each other— 
both may be equally essential to the strength 
and efficiency of the whole body. By the 
uncalled-for repression of either we cannot 
tell what may be the loss, or what may follow 
under the law of reaction. Ii is a striking 
and significant circumstauce, that a difficulty 
has arisen of precisely the opposite character, 
in the very same quarter which was the cen- 
tre of the former one. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
things which were looked upon as important 
by Robert Barclay, William Penn, and others, 
as the fruits of the Spirit, and therefore held 
as living testimonies, and some that are con- 
sidered to belong to our minor views and 
practices, now that they are acknowledged to 
be making their way in the world more gen- 
erally. perhaps, than at any former period, 
under an increasing sense of the inconsistency 
of what they are opposed to with the Chris- 
tian walk and calling, are fast losing their 
hold upon us, or are being mostly treated 
much more lightly, if not altogether lowered 
or falling into decay. The adoption of the 
externals of “ mourning” is rapidly increas- 
ing with us, while a society has lately been 
formed wholly to discountenance those prac- 
tices among rich and poor alike. As to the 
general subject, a “ Women’s. Dress Associa- 
tion ” has recently been instituted altogether 
without our borders. Again, the right and 
qualification of women to preach the gospel 
is becoming much more extensively ac- 
knowledged, while on this vital questii.n a 
tone of depreciation is sometimes to be heard 
in our midst. Some forms of speech—not 
those which many deem merely technical, 
but others that involve a clear and decided 
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into our official and semi-official documents 
at our meeting-houses, and on other public 
occasions. Many of our members are satis- 
fied to contribute to the maintenance of of- 
ficially paid mini ters, and in some matters 
accept of their official! services, without any 
serious recognition of our discipline. Con- 
scientious persons throughout the country are 
allowing themselves to be distrained upon, 
rather than support certain appropriations 
they disapprove of; while our testimony 
against ecclesiastical demands, once so con- 
sistently held, and for the faithful mainte- 
pance of which our predecessors suffered so 
largely, has become a mark for controversy, 
until it has almost disappeared. 

We know that these things held as mere’ 
matters of rule,—as well as our testimonies 
against war, and against oaths, which are 


still preserved almost intact,—are compara- | 


tively lifeless, and cannot take rank above 
plain moral precepts, unless they spring 
from deep inward conviction, as always so 
based by Robert Barclay and his friends. 
Separated from their living root, our prac- 
tices become as the dry and withered 
branches of a sapless and decaying stem ; 
and in our very denial of formality, we sink 
into the worst of forms. With so little out- 
ward to attract, if we once yield up the true 
spiritual ground of every one of our testi- 
monies, or dilute them down to mere con- 
formity, our profession will become, in the 
face of our protests to the contrary, the most 
dry and formal of all the formalities out of 
which we sprang. Speaking of his friends 
collectively, William Penn says, in one of his 
most mature works, written after the experi- | 
ences of his return from his first visit to 
America,— “ Their fundamental principle, | 
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principle—are freely used and have crept|crutches, with the legend,— Quakerism 


drooping, and its cause sinking!” The dif- 
ference, however, is this. Defections then 
came from the margin and were partial, 
leaving the heart or responsible portion sound; 
now it is general, and may be said to have 
reached the head in some cases, that is in the 
attacks upon our central principles, as far as 
regards the opposition to Barclay. The uni- 
versality of the principles of the early Friends 
is one of the most certain tests of their 
truthfulness. Whatever would narrow them 
down, or limit their expansivenes in any 
way, is inimical ‘to their true spirit, and 
ess to Christianity itself.. The Society 
of Friends, upon the principles of George 
Fox, Robert Barclay, William Penn, and 
their coadjutore, is invulnerable, I believe. 
Its vitality can only be impaired, its influ- 
ence dissipated, its mission diverted and its 
dissolution brought within the visible hori- 
zon, by desertion or betrayal of its central 
ee ee The divorce of morality from re- 
igion is one of the lapses, along with the cur- 
rent theology of the higher professors of the 
present day, into which many of our modern 
teachers have fallen, and which did not be 
long to our early Friends. Great as are the 
moral principles of our Society, it can never 
stand upon them alone. If once the cement- 
ing bond of their true spiritual basis is lost 
or depreciated, we have nothing left to hold 
us together worth contending for; or that 
other bodies do not possess, in some respects 
in a superior degree. There can be no doubt 
about disintegration having set in to a large 
extent in the body; and what ought still 
more to alarm those who have the good of 
the Society, and not partial views or parti- 
zanship, truly at heart, is, that some of the 
finest minds amongst us, and some of the 


which is as the corner-stome of their fabric ;| most conscientious, are being alienated, on 


and indeed, to speak eminently and properly, 
their characteristic or main distinguishing 
point or principle, namely, the Light of Christ 
within, as God’s gift for man’s salvation : | 
this, I say, is as the root of the goodly tree 

of doctrines that grew and branched out from 

it.” (Rise and Progress, 4th ed.) 

Doubtless it may be said the com- 
plaint is no new one; that it is the old, old 
story of the decline of the Society, and de- 
parture from its first principles, almost from 
its rise, or at least the second generation ; 
and equally affecting nearly every other re- 
ligious movement, even Christianity itself, 
according to the well known course of events, 
or law of human nature. I Kave a scarce 
old volame (1703), written by an “enemy,” 
of course, which contains the picture of an 
elderly man, with his hat on, in a bending, 
decrepid attitude, supporting himself on 


| one sid@or the other, from our smal! numbers. 


The education of the world has not so far 
advanced, although its progress can be dis- 
tinctly traced, as far as we have authentic 
history, from the antediluvian and patriarchal 
periods, all through the Hebrew annals, down 
to the advent of the still more glorious Chris- 
tian dispensation, and with various stages of 
retrogression since, to the breaking out of the 
Reformation, and the great enlargement of 
modern thought,—but that the large propor- 
tion of human minds, the majority perhaps 
among all classes, even of those who are 
awakened toa vital sense of true religion, 
are unable to do without some external sup- 
port, an outward frame-work of some or of 
several kinds. In times of prosperity and 
quietude there is always a tendency, in the 
religious’ as in the political ‘world, to repose 
upon the past ; to be very jealous of any for- 
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ward or expansive movement; to any exer- 
cise of freedom that might unsettle or endan- 
ger, although the life may freely have out- 
grown the old boundaries. With this class 
of mind the scaffolding is part of the build- 
ing, which cannot be swept away without en- 
dangering the foundation, however sure it 
may be laid. They often assume the side of 
law and order, though really abnormal in 
any but a very limited sense. But it is 
neither kind nor wise to seek to deprive them 
of that upon which they lean, before they are 
able to bear it, by undue or needless antag- 
onism, unless forced upon the subjects of a 
higher law by the necessity of self-defence. 
The early Friends were an outburst on the 
side of spiritual truth and freedom, towards 
which that which is most prosperous and es- 
tavlished in the world is always the most 
intolerant. An unceasing supply from the 
same living well-springs was required, to the 
very utmost, by them; and is equally 20 by 
their successors. A close study of the idea 
of church government, as first initiated in 
the mind of George Fox, and carried out by 
Barclay, Penn, and others, has brought me 
to the conclusion, that, like as in the primi- 
tive church, it was instituted, along with its 
officers, mainly for the purposes of piety and 
charity ; for the charge of the poor ; for mu- 
tual comfort and strengthening; and to 
incite to love and good works. With the 
necessities of the times among Friends, it 
may be added, for the record of sufferings ; 
for the passing of marriages; to watch over 
the discharge of civil duties in general ; to 
counsel ont aid one another in the outward 
affairs and perplexities of life, so as to throw, 
as it were, over everything secular a religious 
atmosphere; to promote the advancement of 
Truth upon every occasion; and, finally, to 
repress disorderly conduct, and where per- 
sisted in by a walk and practices contrary to 
their own professed principles in those who so 
acted,— whereby the profession of Truth was 
likely to be brought into dishonor,—to testify 
against it; and not for the erection of eccle- 
siastical tribunals, in any proper sense. 
There is no doubt an appearance of the kind 
in one of Robert Barclay’s works on church 
discipline, written for a special purpose under 
the pressure of the exigencies of the times, 
when the adversaries of the early Friends in- 
vidiously sought to confound them with the 
* Ranters,” and other abnormal sects of the 
day ; some of whom were shamefully licen- 
tious. But the function is so associated; is 
placed so completely as the dernier resort of 
the church ; is so carefully guarded : and the 
judgment based so exclusively upon the 
“mind of the Spirit,’—without which Bar- 
clay denied all authority to any assemblies 


whatever,—that I cannot believe he meant 
it to be applied to speculative opinions, or 
differences in the complexion of belief, where 
the walk was orderly. Even if so, it is, 
point upon which, in these days, with the ex. 
pansion of thought and intelligence, we may 
surely advance, on the grounds and in perfect 
accordance with the principles laid down by 
Barclay himeelf. 

Extracts from a letter recently received from 

the Nehama Agency. 


Dear Friend :—Thy note came to hand 
last evening ; the box had arrived three days 
previously. We were very glad to get the 
calico and gingham. That sent io the other 
box gave a dress toeach of our school girls; 
this we are giving to our women for best sum. 
mer dresses; they think it very pretty, aud 
value it more because it comes from their 
Philadelphia friends. If there had been 
about two pieces more we should have been 
able to have satisfied all. Of course we have 
to bear some pouting and fault-finding 
from those who get nothing, but they soon 
learn that all cannot be served at once, and 
that their turn will come next time. The 
ticking all went the first day ; the stuff for 
pants will take our school boys through the 
summer. Thanks for the patch work and 
baby clothing. Everything sent to a 
these people this year will be of especial val- 
ue, not only because it will aid and encour- 
age those who are endeavoring to adopt civi- 
lized dress and habits of living, but also be- 
cause their little annuities should be saved 
for food, or we fear they will suffer before 
another payment. The general failure of 
the wheat crop in this country has raized the 
price of flour so much that their money will 
go very fast. This time last year flour was 
sold in our store for $275 per hundred now 
it is six dollars, with the prospect of being 
still higher. For this reason, and also be- 
cause the Indian men are fencing and break- 
ing prairie, and trying to help themselves 
as well as could be expected all things 
considered, we were glad to hear that some 
friends “were concerned about men’s cloth- 
ing.” We did not like to ask for it, but shall 
be rejoiced to be able to supply our best 
working men with clothes for the sum- 
mer. They have looked snug and comforta- 
ble all winter, and, cold as it was, were cut- 
ting ties, instead of lounging by the fire, as 
they would have done if forced to depend 
upon a blanket and flour-sack leggings; we 
hope therefore that those who contributed to 
clothe them will not feel that their charity 
was misplaced; now, it is summer clothes 
that they want. 

Thou asks if it is necessary to have them 
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cut.or made. In reply I would say, send 
material for pants in the piece; the women 


can make them, and had better do it. If 


there could be a few part worn summer coats 
and vests gathered up, they would be very ac- 
ceptable; the people are so used to the blanket, 
they must wrap something round them. Now 
I shall ask for a few more things—a small kt 
of pins, cotton and needles for our sewing 
school, and a few yards of cottonade to make 
suits for very small boys. Second-hand cloth- 
ing of this size is very useful, often doing good 
service as patterns. Many little articles 
thrown aside by your young people, might be 
of use to our young girls fur Firet-day school, 
Ke. 

We were glad to get the map, which came 
all right. T. bought a large map of the world, 
some charts aud cards, at Leavenworth, with 
the money thou sent. 

Thine truly, 
M. B. Licutroor. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


A friend who was in attendance has kindly 
furnished us the following interesting synop- 
sis of its proceedings : 


New York Yearly Meeting of Friends ter- 
minated on Sixth-day evening. the 31st of 
5th month. It was attended by about the 
usual number of members, and several min- 
isters and elders were in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings. 

A large share of attention was given to 
the consideration of a report from Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, relating to changes pro- 
posed in the code of discipline, which were 
first considered and forwarded from New 
York Monthly Meeting. The alterations 
proposed were numerous, and after they had 
passed the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
they were printed in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed throughout the Yearly Meeting in 
order that Friends might have an opportunity 
to examine them before they were called to 
pass judgment upon them. 

A large joint committee of men and women 
was appointed to consider the proposed 
changes, and they spent much time in care- 
ful deliberation. Their report was read in a 
joint session of men and women, and then 
reported and considered separately in their 
respective meetings. 

Although some diversity of sentiment was 
expressed, there was much good feeling and 
forbearance manifested, and finally there was 
& general acquiescence in most of the changes 
proposed in the report from Westbury. 

The query relating to spirituous liquors 
was amended so as to embrace all intoxica- 
ting liquors used as a beverage. 


The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee, which is composed of both men and 
women, were also read in joint session, but 
considered and approved separately in both 
branches. It appeared that the committee 
had been actively and judiciously engaged io 
attending to various concerns relating to the 
welfare of the Society and the advancement 
of our Christian testimonies. 

The Report of the Committee on the In- 
dian Concern was listened to with marked 
attention, and a feeling of deep interest in the 
welfare of the Indians was evinced in the re- 
marks that were made. The committee was 
continued, and funds placed at their disposal 
to continue the work so successfully in pro- 
gress. 

The meetings for worship were considered 
seasons of Divine favor, and during the sev- 
eral sittings of the Yearly Meeting much ex- 
cellent advice and tender exhortation were 
listened to with deep attention. 

It appeared to be the general sentiment of 
Friends that it was a good Yearly Meeting. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Friends must bear and forbear with each 
other. We must consider other members equally 
concerned with ourselves for the support of our 
precious principles and testimonies, and that 
the main difference is in the mode by which 
this can be best effected. Then this can be 
examined and profitably discussed in feelings 
of kindness and love. Civilization has been 
beautifully defined by some one to be “ that 
advanced condition of mankind in which 
they can co-operate.” In a religious organi- 
zation, and very particularly in the Society 
of Friends who regard the Good Father as 
our Head and Ruler, and we all brethren 
and sisters on an equality, such a degree of 
civilization should certainly exist as will ad- 
mit of the fullest and freest co-operation— 
all acting together—each with a power and 
influence preportiovate to his ability and ex- 
perience. But when human authority, from 
whatever source derived, is assumed by some 
over others, there is not co-operation: there 
true civilization does not yet exist. 

I, however, rejoice in the belief that there 
is a progress in that direction, perhaps as 
rapid as is best. We must dwell in patience 
and love, and in an abiding trust in the un- 
seen Hand that is manifestly guiding and 
helping us onward and upward. “ He that 
believeth will not make haste.” A brighter 
time is coming for our beloved Society, if all 
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are faithful. We must keep together, and 
work inside of the Society, to endeavor gradu- 
ally to introduce greater advancement and 
liberality and love for the true, the beauti- 
ful and the good, and for all that is in har- 
mony with the Divine attributes, and then 
what is only educational, traditional, and 
sectarian, will naturally die for want of any- 
thing to support it. 

I regard it of the greatest moment, in the 
present condition of our beloved Society, for 
those who are concerned for its -welfare and 
advancement, to deny nothing, contradict 
nothing, nor directly and pointedly endeavor 
to combat what they believe to be error. 
There is danger of its inducing a spirit bor- 
dering upon combativeness or strife. But 
earnestly, humbly and persuasively hold up 
to view, truth and right, in all their loveli- 
ness and power. Bring these into dominion 
and all the others will necessarily disappear. 

Truth is always more lovely than falsehood 
and error; right more lovely than wrong; 
virtue more lovely than vice; and these 

being more in harmony with our con- 
stitution, they will appear so, and be adopted 
when presented to an unprejudiced mind. 
But uahenptr. more of us are entertaining 
errors and prejudices through education, 
tradition and superstition, than probably we 
ourselves know, and when these guests that 
we have been entertaining as bosom friends 
are openly and strongly attacked, we feel in- 
stinctively aroused to defend them, and sum- 
mon to our aid everything that we think will 
aid us in our effort; and we are therefore 
in danger of having our error more firmly 
fixed than previously. 

Whereas, if truth be upheld in its own 
purity and loveliness, without any reference 
to what it is to remove, it will work its 
way to favor, for it is a great power ;.the mind 
will gradually adopt it; and error will thus 
be displaced without a struggle. Moreover, 
the truth being adopted by the mind’s own 
process of selection, it is felt to be an invited 

est, and in every respect worthy of being 

efended and supported. 





I orreN think how our lives and inclina- 
tions are controlled by a necessity, which is 
beyond our wills; not chance, but a superin- 
tending Providence, which at the time we 
cannot understand, but of which we shall 
know hereafter, and even partially in this life. 
As we recall the changes of the past we can 
sometimes perceive a wisdom which at the 
time was hidden from our view; and we can 
aleo see why many things we ardently desired 
were not granted, for had they been permit- 
ted us, they would have been anything but 
blessings. Do not such experiences teach us 





























reliance upon, and strengthen our trust in, 
that great and good Being who seeth the end 
from the beginning? When our desire is to 
be conformed to the will of the Father, with 
all the evidences we have of His care over 
us, is it not strange we should ever become 
faithless and doubting? In thinking of this 
lately, it seemed to me that our nervous con- 
dition has much to do with our faith and 
trust. How can we account else for the want 
of trust which we sometimes feel? This has 
been more the result of my observation than 
experience, for with all my discouragements 
I have not had to feel that I was forsaken. 
Though there have been many seasons when 
every earthly thing was dimmed in my sight, 
Divine Power has ever been a refuge and de- 
fence. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Megtinc.— We 


gave a brief notice of the Yearly Meeting of 
ministers and elders, held on Seventh-day the 
11th of Fifth month, and some account of the 
Womens’ Meeting to the close of the first 
sitting. 


For a further account, we have awaited 


the publication of the extracts from which we 
copy some portions for the present number. 
Of the Men’s Yearly Meeting we have alrea- 
dy published an account, and accordingly 
now only give the minute of exercises from 
their extracts. 


A large number of copies of the extracts 
have been printed, making it less important 
for us to publish in our paper a detailed ac- 
count of all the proceedings of the meeting. 





DIED. 


HARRISON.—At her residence in Greene Co., 0., 
on the 27th of 4th mo., 1872, Ruth Hannah, widow 
of James P. Harrison, aged 49 years; a member of 
Green Plain Monthly and Oakland Indulged Meet- 
ings. 

Through a period of several months of intense 
suffering, her prayers for Christian patience were 
answered in a remarkable degree. 

Though her loss is deeply felt by her children 
and other near relatives and her many friends, they 
have the consolation to feel that, having faithfully 
finished her work on earth, she has been called to 
a blessed and eternal home of rest and peace. 

JOHN.—On the 19th of 6th mo., 1871, of con- 
sumption, Josiah John, aged 72 years. 

HARRIS.—On the 21 of 24 mo., 1872, Nathan 
Harris, aged 83 years. 

WRIGHT.—On the 13th of 2d mo., 1872, Anna 
Wright, aged 85 years ; a sister of Nathan Harris, 
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formerly members of Monallen Monthly Meeting, 
Pennsylvania. 


HOLLOWAY.—On the 19 of 5th mo., 1872, Joel 
Holloway, aged nearly 86 years; all the Friends 


above named were members of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 


CLARK —On the 5th of 5th mo., 1872, in the 
Township of Norwich, Province of Ontario, Canada 
West, Deborah, wife of Freeman Clark, in the 69th 
year of ber age, 

She had long been a member of Norwich Monthly 

Meeting, and an Elder for nearly forty years, filling 
that station with propriety and to the satisfaction of 
| her friends. 

During the last years of her life she suffered 
much, yet bore all with patience and Christian for- 
titude. When she realizad the near approach of 
death, she rejoiced, desiring her family not to 
mourn for her, and imparted to them much excel- 
lent counsel, leaving with them the consoling as- 
surance that her purified spirit has entered that 
glorious city, of which the Lord God and the Lamb 
is the Light. 

As a mother and wife, she was tender and affec- 
tionate, frequently assuming the whole care of a large 
family, that her companion in life might be free to 
pursue his gospel labors of love, proving to him a 
helpmeet indeed. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING (MEN’S.) 
In addition to the account furnished in a 





exercises : 


While engaged in a consideration of the 
business pertaining to our Yearly Meeting, 
we have been introduced into sympathy and 


the Christian Church, we may be found in the 
faithful fulfilment of our religious obligations 
While it is a duty to provide for the comfort- 
able maintenance of our families, we should 
ever be on the watch, lest the cares of the 
world and the deceitfulness of riches choke 
the good seed, and interfere with the obliga- 
tions we owe to the Author of our being. 

Our religious meetings were instituted, that 
the flame of devotion might be kindled and 
kept alive in our hearts. The framers of our 
Discipline, following the example of the He- 
brew lawgiver, placed first the query em- 
bracing our duties to God. 

Believing as we do, that it is only as our 
spirits draw near to the Father of spirits, that 
val « We can offer acceptable worship to Him, it is 
: of the highest importance, that while engaged 

in the duties of every-day life, we should be 

impressed with a sense of our responsibilities, 

and feel after His presence, so that when the 

meeting-day comes we may be fervent in 

= and prepared to offer acceptable wor- 

ship ourselves, and be instrumental in gather- 
ing others into the same exercise. 

‘Apart from its effects upon us as individ- 
uals, the maintenance of our meetings is in- 
dispensable to keep us together as a religious 
organization. 


















former number, we give below the minute of 


concern for all its members, that as a branch of 
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Many of these are small and isolated, and 


the attendance of them may involve some 
sacrifice, but experience has proved that a 
blessing has attended those who persevered, 
and let it be remembered that the unfaithful- 
ness of the many cannot deprive the faithful 
few of the blessing. 


The declaration of our blessed Master still 


remains in its full force: *‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” 


As the fathers and mothers are passin 


away, a tender concern prevailed, that: the 
dear children who are coming upon the stage 
of action, may be prepared to take their places 
in the militant Church. 


Many of us fail to awaken in the minds of 


our children a love of that which we are en- 
joying, because we do not begin early enough 
to train them in the way they should go. If 
we make them our confidants and compan- 
ions, we will bring them into unison with 
our feelings, and when grown, they will be 
interested in that which we are concerned to 


maintain. 

The importance of a literature adapted to 
their wants was adverted to; but we are 
thankful io believing that an increasing care 
is felt for the guarded education of our chil- 


drea. 


The Scriptures of Truth are an invaluable 
record of the past, and it is important not 
only that our children should be educated in 
the sublime precepts of the Gospel, but in 
historical Christianity, or the history of the 
Church of which our own Religious Society 
will be regarded in the future as an import- 
ant part. 

There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit; and there is a gift of teaching as well 
as of preaching. Those engaged in imparting 
religious instruction to the children, whether 
in the family or First-day schools, were ear- 
nestly encouraged to seek for a right qualifi- 
cation from the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift. 

The use of intoxicating driuks is the fruit- 
ful source of much of the crime which exists 
in the community, and too much care cannot 
be exercised, to guard the avenues through 
which this and other excesses may enter, The 
use of tobacco, it is believed, has an injurious 
tendency upon the animal economy, and by 
weakening the nervous system may induce a 
craving for stimulants which may lead to in- 
temperance. 


It is only through watchfulness unto prayer 
that we are enabled to overcome the propen- 
sities which lead to the indulgence of unlaw- 
ful things, and as we enter into this spiritual 
labor, deny ourselves, and take up the daily 
cross, we shall find the reward will be sure. 
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The testimony to moderation in the use of 
lawful things, and against extravagance in 
every form, is of binding obligation upon the 
followers of Christ. ‘“ Whether therefore ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” 

The system of a paid ministry is not in ac- 
cordance either with the precepts or example 
of Christ or His Apostles, and the religious 
liberty we now enjoy is in great measure 
owing to the faithiulness of our predecessors. 

The evils of war and oaths were impress- 
ively presented for our consideration, and if 
we were sufficiently watchful, we might find 
occasion for speaking a word in season to 
those who are in the practice of profane 
swearing, aud thus bring them to reffection 
on this subject. 

In dealing with offenders in order for their 
help, the spirit of the query should ever be 
kept in view. Ifa brother be overtaken with 
a fault, and it should come to our knowledge, 
instead of mentioning it to another, we should 
be willing to bear the burden ourselves till 
the time arrives, when in the spirit of meek- 
ness and restoring love, we can ourselves 
labor for his restoration. 

In this way we may be instrumental in 
ae a case from going forward to the 

onthly Meeting through the overseers. 


—- er 


largeness and strength of soul. Well 
may they envy the obscure Christian, un- 
vexed with trifling cares, whose conversation 
is in Heaven, who walks daily with God, and 
amid those truths and thoughts which are 
the glorious essence of things. 

How often, weary and empty of soul in 
this world-pageant, men and women would be 
glad to flee out of it, as Moses fled from 
Pharaoh’s court to Midian. Better to keep 
the sheep of Jethro, if he might thus come 
unto Horeb, the mount of God, than to bask 
amid royal pleasures, which are a weariness 
and pain. Better to flee into the wilderness, 
and sit under a juniper tree, fed by the ravens 
and drinking of the brook, than be oppressed 
with gayeties which are but vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

It was not to Pharisee and Scribe, amid the 
pomp and life they so proudly led, but to the 
shepherds who watched their flocks by night, 
that the angel of the Lord appeared. To 
them, and to wise men in the East, silently 
communing with the stars, was it first made 
known that a Saviour had been born. 

Not amid the hurry of Ieban’s home, but 
while he lay alone in his far desert journey, 
were God’s eternal counsels revealed to 
Jacob. 

There must be more of simplicity in our 
modern lives, less of earthly engrossment, and 
more of high spiritual aspiration, if we would 
save ourselves from becoming the automa- 
tons of the hour.—J. M. Manning. 





























Gop is continually giving. He will not 
withhold from you or me. I hold up my 
little cup. He fills it full. If yours is 
greater, rejoice in that, and bring it faithful- 
ly to the same urn. He who fills the violet 
with beauty and the sun with light, will not 
fail to inspire you and me. Were your little 
cup to become as large as the Pacific Sea, He 
still would fill it. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, ( WOMEN.) 
[RXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES. } 


The Representatives were united in pro- 
esis the re-appointment of Phebe W. 

oulke for Clerk, and Edith W. Atlee for 
Assistant Clerk, which was united with. 

The Representatives also proposed that 
Priscilla t Speakman should assist the 
Clerks in reading, if required. The Meeting 
united, and she was appointed to that service. 

Third Day—Morning—14th inst. 

The proposition from Fishing Creek Half- 
Year’s Meeting, relative to an addition to the 
Fourth Query, referred by the minute of last 
year, again claimed our attention, and the 
Meeting united in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to join Men Friends in a considera- 
tion of the subject, and report to a future 
sitting of this Meeting. 

Upon the subject of temperance, one of 
such serious moment to us all, living testimo- 
ny has been offered, and we have been earn- 
estly appealed to, to consider our responsi- 
bility as the mothers, the sisters, and the 
daughters of those who, in their business re- 
lations, are surrounded by temptation. We 
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WORLD WEARY. ges 


Society is full of people who know that 
their lives are frivolous and unsatisfying. It 
chafes them to feel that they are the victims 
of the great world-show, whirled along in it 
whitbersoever it listeth, with no opportunity 
for a deeper culture, no time nor vitality left 
for the discipline of the soul, for coming into 
fellowship with the great minds of the race, 
for communing with what is noblest and best 
in human thought; no time left for walking 
with Christ in the lowly and obscure paths of 
charity, for letting their spirits lie still that 
they may be put in tune, purified, calmed, 
’ and rested in the arms of God. 

Persons thus ensnared by their earthly and 
selfish cares may well look back and sigh for 
the advantages of other days. They know 
that there was much more of reality and no- 
ble truth in their lives then than now. They 
were nearer to Nature, and to all that gives 
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should so give heed to the pointings of duty, 
small though these may seem, whether it be 
to give the word of counsel or of warning, 
that it may be said unto us: “Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things.” 

The spirit of the apostolic injunction is 
surely that which should obtain amongst a 
people making a profession such as we do, 
“Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
an ye do, do all to the glory of 

0 yy 


inent characteristic of the Society of Friends, 
needs to be better understood. Let every 
intelligent mind examine the ground of this 
principle, that the responsibility which it 
imposes may be more fully recognized. 

The various exercises on the subject of 
true moderation have been impressive, The 
extravagance of the present day is a 
“crying evil,” which calls upon those who 
profess the Christian name to lend their in- 
fluence, both by example and precept, to ar- 
rest; and all classes have been encouraged 
to a faithful observance of our testimony in 
regard to it. 

There is no disposition on the part of any 
to curtail the enjoyments of the young; on 
the other hand, the desire of those who are 
older and whose experience justifies the feel- 
ing is, that these should have that fuller joy 
which results from having done the duty 
which is required. The example of one 
young woman among her companions, in the 
practice of self-denial, would avail more than 
many words, however fitly spoken, by those 
who often feel called upon to give the cau- 
tionary or reproving word. 


The Friends appointed to examine the 
Treasurer's account report they have done so 
and found it correct, showing a balance due 
the Meeting of five huudred and fifty-nine 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 

In view of the balance shown, the Meetin 
recommended that the Committee appoin 
to take charge of the fuads of this Yearly 
Meeting be empowered to draw therefrom, at 
their discretion, for the purpose of Tae 
copies of “ Friends’ Intelligencer” to suc 
members of our Yearly Meeting as are not 
of ability to subscribe. 

The remaining queries and their answers 
were read and considered. 

It has been gratifying to observe in the re- 
ports that some care has been taken to give 
relief to the needy amongst us, and also to 
assist them in such business as they are ca- 
pable of. Such acts of kindness, such mani- 
festations of love to man, ’may be ranked 
among the evidences of love to God. 

Whilst we have been thoughtful of those 
things which contribute to their physical well- 
being, much concern and exercise have pre- 
vailed on account of the spiritual wants of 
many in our midst, who, from various cir- 
cumstances, are prevented from mingling 
with those who are privileged to meet togeth- 
er for religious purposes, and sharing with 
these either the crumbs that fall from the 
Master’s table, or the loaf which may be 
blezed and broken for the multitude. It is 
believed that if those who are young in years 
and who have not yet felt that the cares and 
responsibilities of lite were upon them, who 
























The reading of the queries and their an- 
swers from our various Quarterly Meetings 
brought before us some of our important tes- 
timonies, 

The report which it has been necessary for 
us to record, that our Midweek Meetings are 
not well attended, is a source of regret. It 
is believed that great loss is sustained when 
we yield too readily to what seems to us a 
sufficient reason for remaining at home. Io 
our social life we know how much the ming- 
ling with those we love contributes to our 
pleasure and happiness. So also we believe 
our spiritual life would be strengthened by 
frequent gathering together under the influ- 
ence of Divine love. And though when thus 
assembled there may be no word spoken, si- 
lence, like the heavenly manna, may feed 
the thoughts, and the blessing sought for be 
obtained. 

The fulness of the reports in regard to the 
love and unity which prevail amongst us, 
and the care which is manifested to discour- 
age a detracting spirit, have truly given 
cause for rejoicing; and if the whole duty 
of this love were lived up to, we believe it 
would lead ua to the regular attendance of 
all our meetings. These seasons of spiritual 
communion oft-times are occasions where the 
renewal of strength is experienced. 

The fourth and fifth queries and their an- 
swers were read and considered. 


Ever since the command went forth from 
the great Creative Power, “ Let there be 
light,’’ mankind everywhere has enjoyed the 
blessed privilege of being brought under its 
influence. That light which the Evangelist 
John speaks of as “ the light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” is 
the same unto which the eminent Friend 
George Fox so emphatically called the peo- 
ple around him to give heed. Its sufficiency 
to guide unto truth and away from error has 
been abundantly proved. And the sincere 
advocate of this doctrine of the “Inner 
Light ” to-day, may as consistently call the 
people away from superstition, from tradition, 
from vain and empty forms, as any who have 
been called to such service in the past. This 
great doctrine, while it is regarded as a prom- 
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are in the enjoyment of health and full vigor 
of life—if these, with the freshness of feel- 
ing which is wont to be theirs, would seek 
out and visit the sick and the suffering, the 
aged and the afflicted, their sum of happi- 
ness would be added unto. If their offering 
were comparable to the cup of cold water 
only, this “ handed in the name of a disciple 
would receive a disciple’s reward.” 

From the reports, it is shown that most of 
the important testimonies embraced in the 
sixth query are maintained. Though bear- 
ing arms and military service are not found 
amongst us, a caution was thrown out respect- 
ing the training or drill to which some of the 
children of Friends who attend the public 
schools are subjected. This exercise may 
have such a fascination in it to the suscepti- 
ble mind of the child that the spirit of war 
may be kindled and fostered there before we 
are aware. May the mothers watch over 
these tender plants with such jealous care 
that their infantile hearts may not be cum- 
bered with pernicious weeds that will ob- 
struct the growth of the good seed sown 
there. 

The importance of our testimony respect- 
ing a free gospel ministry has been impress- 
ively revived, and much affectionate exhor- 
tation given for faithfulness in its support 
upon al } occasions presented to us. 

The diminution in the number of schoels 
under the care of Friends reported here ie a 
source of regret. The hope has been feeling- 
ly expressed that Friends would not yield too 
readily to discouraging circumstances and 
abandon their schools, if there were but few 
of the children of our members to attend, as 
others might be found who would be benefit- 
ted by receiviag an education under our 
care. 

An interesting report from the Committee 
having charge of Indian Affairs was read 
and united with, and the continuance of the 
eommittee* another year also fully united with. 
The civilization of the Indians is a work of 
such great magnitude as seems almost to de- 

fy attempt. But the reports from the Super- 
intendent and the different Agents all show 
a marked improvement in their conditivn, 
even in the short time that Friends have had 
them under care. if this work, so well be- 
gun, be continued with the same good results 
it will be necessary for renewed patience and 
dedication to the service, on the part of those 
who have left comfortable homes in the East 
to take charge of this dependent, injured 
ple. These need not only our sympatby, 
ut our hearty co-operation and support. 


Extracts from the minutes of the Repre- 


*To which the name of Mary Jeanes was added. 
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sentative Committees have been read, show- 
ing the action of this Committe during the 
recess of the Yearly Meeting. 





There was an expression of regret that 


Friends should not have embraced the op- 
po which was shown by the minutes to 
a 


ve been offered, of remonstrating against 


the practice of settling difficulties, national 
or otherwise, by resorting to arms rather than 
by arbitration. 


The joint representation of men and women 


Friends on this committee has not been 
brought officially before us at this time, but 
the exercise of some of our members in re- 
gard to the subject elicited an expression in 
favor of women taking part in the delib- 
erations of the committee. Male and female 
being one in Christ, the spiritual equality of 
men and women being fully recognized by 
our Society there would seem to be a pro- 
priety in the care of the Church devolving 
upon the whole body. 


When the Second Annual Query and the 


answers to it from the different Quarterly 
Meetings were read, showing, as the sum- 
mary did, so great a decrease in the number 
of schools established under the care of 
Friends, a feeling of concern and interest 
was awakened on account of the loss to s0- 
ciety of such opportunities of spreading our 
principles and testimonies. It was believed 
that some concerted action might result in 
good; and this morning a proposition was 
received from Men’s Meetiag which seemed 
to embody the desire which was felt and 
expressed by Women Friends. The follow- 
ing minute from Men’s Meeting was received, 
and to unite with them in the consideration 
of the subject a committee was appointed. 


(Minute.) “In connection with the Second 


Annual Query, a concern was expressed yes- 
terday afternoon, and was again revived this 
morning, that efforts should be made to in- 
crease the number of schools within the com- 
pass of the Yearly Meeting, where the chil- 
dren of Friends cau be educated under the 
care of the Society. The interesting subject 


claimed the earnest attention of the meeting, 
and resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee, who, in conjunction with a committee 
from Women’s Meeting (should they appoint 
one,) are requested to advise with those meet- 
ings where no such schools exist, and encour- 
age them to commence one, and to report to 
our next Yearly Meeting.” 


The Joint Committee appoined at a former 
sitting to take into consideration the propriety 
of making an addition to the Fourth Query, 
reported “that the prevailing sense of the 
committee was in favor of making the addi- 
tion proposed, whilst some Friends were not 
prepared for its adoption.” 
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_ The time for the adjournment of this sit- 
ting having arrived, the further consideration 
of this subject was postponed to our after- 
noon meeting. 
Epistles to our sisters at their Yearly Meet- 
ings of New York and Genesee were read and 
approved. 





the best interests of society require it, the 
work will go forward. 

Epistles for our sisters at their Yearly 
Meetings of Indiana, Ohio, and Baltimore, 
were read and approved; and with those 
read at a former sitting, were directed to be 
signed by the clerk and forwarded to those 
to whom they are addressed. 

Interesting memorials for our deceased 
friends, Thomas Clarkson Taylor and Daniel 
Comly, were read and approved. Let the 
memory of the bright examples of these dear 
Friends stimulate us all to greater dedication 
and faithfulness. 

It was stated to us that there would be an 
advantage, in the Extracts from. the Minutes 
of this Meeting, which may be regarded suit- 
able for publication, being bound or stitched 
with those of Men’s Meeting. The proposi- 
tion was united with; and the epistle sent us 
from New York was directed to be printed 
with them. 






































Sizth day—Afternoon. 

The Joint Committee appointed this morn- 
ing upon the subject of schools produced 
the following report, which was united with 
by the meeting : 

(Report.) “The Joint Committee on 
the subject of schools referred to them, 
nearly all met, and, after a careful ex- 
amination of the minute of their appoint- 
ment, were united in making application to 
the Yearly Meeting for permission to take 
into consideration the subject of the proper 
education of the children of Friends, with 
liberty to make suggestions as they may 
deem proper.” 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

WiiuraM M. Levick, 


A CELEBRATED Scotch divine says: “ The 
world which we inhabit must have an origin ; 
that origin must have consisted in a cause; 
that cause must have been intelligent ; that 
intelligence must have been efficient; that 
efficiency must have been ultimate; that ul- 
timate power must have been supreme, and 
that which always was and is supreme, we 
know by the name of God. 


The consideration of the report of the 
committee upon the addition to the Fourth 
Query, left from the morning meeting, again 
claimed our attention, and there was a large 
expression in favor of the proposed addition, 
while some were not prepared to adopt the 
change at this time. The subject was referred 
to our next Yearly Meeting. 

True it is, as we have heard stated, that 
the testimonies in regard to temperance and 
moderation held by our Sogiety, would enti- 
tle it to the-appellation of a temperance so- 
ciety, and if all our members bad adopted 
these from conviction, restrictions would 
seem inconsistent. But there are many 
amongst us who have not thus received them. 
Some accept them as time-honored practices 
or usages, whilst others have received them 
as a birth-right inheritance merely. Ever 
since the rise of the Society, Friends have 
felt it to be the part of wisdom to have a 
few regulations called “ discipline,” intended 
as a hedge about us. This discipline from 
the time of its first issue has been subject to 
such alternation or additions as the higher ex- 
altation of the standard of truth and right- 
eousness, upborne by this people, has seemed 
to justify. Whenever in oar past history 
modifications or changes have been made, 
they have, we doubt not, been made under 
°° influence and by direction of Best Wis- 

om. 

The word of encouragement has been ex- 
tended to those who have felt disheartened at 
the non-adoption of the above proposition ; 
for, if the cause of truth, as we aleve, and 





LOVE TO GOD. 


The resting in God, as a Friend ever near, 
the great Author of life, the Source of truth 
and goodness, is the distinctive feature of 
spirituality. While we are content with a 
law of duty, God may seem far away from 
the soul; his Spirit never mingling with its 
deepest life, nor heeding its aspiration and its 
conflict. “No communion, therefore, is sought 
with him; no prayer bursts from the struggling 
heart ; no superhuman strength arises from 
conscious weakness and despair of self; no 
thanksgiving is murmured for hourly blese- 
ings felt within. But as soon as we know 
that God is our Father, our truest life is per- 

tually renewed in communion with him. 
Prayer ceases to be a form; the rapt soul 
catches the tone of his love, and, in surrender- 
ing all to him, finds itself unspeakably blessed. 
Not only where solemn crowds are kneeling, 
or where the silent hour is passed in private 
devotion, but everywhere, is a sanctuary for 
prayer. Every pursuit is consecrated by it. 
No words, indeed, are used. No fellow-mor- 
tal knows how full the thoughts are of God. 
Worship is offered in the stillness of the heart, 
while the hands are active, and the brain 
tasks its powers. Our love to him blends 
with every object of interest. We care for 
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nothing in which we may not seek his sym- 
pathy and approval. The innocent pleasures 
of ourselves or others are delightful, because 
they show his goodness. Sorrow is mixed 
with sweetness, for it brings us nearer to his 
sympathy and consolation. The trials and 
isappointments in striving after perfection 
no longer mortify ; for they cause us to feel 
more sincerely our need of him, and, in 
making us humble, make us more truly his. 
This, I believe, is the faith of the apostle 
Paul; what he speaks of as the “ faith of 
Christ,”—a resting, as a child, in God ; hav- 
ing no will but his.—Drummond. 





JUNE. 
BY J. R. LOWELL. 


What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The fiush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over bills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the gun in its chalice, 
And there ’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his dcor in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’erran 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart iv her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best ? 


Now in the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so ful] that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God so wills it ; 
No matter how barrer the past may have been, 
’T is enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm sbade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the b'ossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we caunot help know- 
ing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whisperivg in our ear, 
Tbat dandelions are bloesoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are fiow- 
ing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plasterivg his house hard by ; 
And ifthe breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed by the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Every thing is happy now, 
Every thing is upward striving; 




























’T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
°T is the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 


And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 


The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow, 


“Tw looking at the religious life of the Na- 
tion during the past year, the distinctive 
tenets of Quakerism seem to us to be as much 
needful now as they have been since the days 
when its Founder began to call men from 
‘Forms and Shadows,’ to the life, light and 
power of Christ in their own hearts.” 


oe 


TEMPERANCE. 


About a year and a half ago, I sent to your 
columns a letter on “ The Vintage of Switz- 
erland,” in which I ventured some implica- 
tions as to the innocence of Swiss wine as a 
beverage. I have been compelled, by subse- 
quent observation, to modify my opinions 
somewhat upon this point. When I came to 
this fair country, during the vintage of ’71, I 
saw only the romantic side of the wine ques- 
tion ; and almost everybody told me that the 
popular drink was as harmless as lemonade 
or sweetened water. Now, that the “light 
wines,” as they are called, are preferable be- 
yond measure to the whisky, gin and brandy 
of American consumption, 1 have no doubt. 
And yet I am quite sure that the great ma- 
jority of the Swiss men (I will not say women) 
are poisoned with alcohol. ° 

A benevolent society in Geneva has lately 
offered a prize of several hundred francs for 
the best essay on the “ Means of repressing 
drunkenness among the people.” This fact 
tells its own story. Iam afraid, however, if 
some philosopher should write a treatise re- 
commending the extirpation of nine-tenths of 
the vineyards, and the planting of corn, pota- 
toes, wheat and cabbages, in their stead, his 
essay would be rejected by the committee. 
Every man with five acres to plant sees more 
money in wine than he does in cereals. And 
so we have a drinking-shop on every corner, 
and the land is cursed with the baleful effects 
of alcoholic poison. The tables of longevity 
do not run very high in this land of the moun- 
tains, where one would naturally look for a 
wide prevalence of popular health. To my 
mind, the extremal tippling and guzzling 
habits of the mg furnish the most satisfac- 
tory cause. Just imagine nine-tenths of the 
farms in emer or Dutchess Counties turned 
into apple-orchards, and bard cider to become 
about as common and as cheap as Croton 
water, and you have very much such a state 
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of things as pet here. Wise agriculture 
and practical philanthropy must go hand in 
hand in this brave little republic, else its 
boasted political freedom will be offset by the 
morai bondage and degradation of the people. 
—J. L. C. in the Independent. 





mere speck.. It would take a dozen of them 
to weigh down an apple seed! Yet enfolded 
in this little feathery cell, which lies in my 
hand, which my gentlest breathing will send 
whirling through the air, is another forest 
monarch as mighty as these around me. Drop 
it in the soil, press it beneath my feet, and 
a thousand or fifteen hundred years hence it 
too shall be just such a wonder as this, within 
whose trunk we might make our home. How 
wonderful the chemistry of sunlight, and air, 
and rain, which from a tiny germ can build 
such a structure from pulverized rock! which 
can set its millions of pumps at work, forcing 
sap to the topmost twig! which can distribute 
it into the formation of fibrous bark, solid 
wood, and resin as clear as crystal, with sweet 
and fragrant odors! There are mightier ser- 
mons in these trees than ever were uttered 
by human lips. A thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred years ago they were just thrusting their 
spires from the ground. What tides of haman 
history have rolled away since then! They 
do not set us to thinking of what man has 
been doing, but of what the Almighty has 
done. These are the survivors of an almost 
extinct flora—of the period of mastodons, 
megatheriums, and of bullfrogs weighing a 
ton. They seem to be out of place in the 
flora and fauna of these times, and more in 
keeping with the extinct monsters of those 
primeval years. While they remain, they 
will be the wonder of the world.”—Boston 
Journal. 





































TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


“It is five miles to the grove of big trees, 
though there are trees oll anven us, which 
would be called big in the East. Weclimba 
hill—our horses all the way plunging their 
hoofs into granulated cate Rell enough 
dec»mposed to be classed as soil. A few 
minutes rile down the south-western slope of 
the hill, and we are among the monarchs of 
the forest. They do not seem to be, at first 
sight, very much larger than the surrounding 
pines, and it is only by measurement and com- 
parison that we can comprehend their magni- 
tude. The great elm on Boston Common is 
between six and seven feet in diameter, but 
here are six hundred trees, the smallest of 
which is twelve feet in diameter, and the 
largest thirty-three! The measurements which 
give these diameters are taken one yard from 
the ground. Ten feet up they have diminished 
about one-third, but above that hold their 
dimensions toa great height. One which fell 
many years ago, from which the bark has 
crumbled, is now thirty-three feet in diameter, 
and you can walk two hundred and fifty feet 
along that portion of the trunk which has not 
yet decayed. One board from this tree would 
be sufficient to board up the side of a meeting- 
house.! We might hew from this single trunk, 
the hull of a ship of greater tonnage than the 
Santa Maria, in which Columbus crossed the 
ocean! one larger even than the Mayflower of 
the pilgrims ! Sit down and look at the mon- 
ster called the ‘Grizzly Great.’ It is ninety 
feet up to the first limb, which is eix feet and 
four inches in diameter ! A limb one hundred 
and thirty feet from the ground has been bro- 
ken off thirty feet from the body of the tree, 
and the fallen portion lies before us on the 
ground, eleven feet in circumference, or near- 
ly four feet in diameter! There are thir- 
teen in our party, and we all ride into the 
burned cavity of one tree still standing, and 
sit there upon our horses, with room for six 
or eight more! We ride through the hollow 
trunk of another fallen tree thirty feet, as if 
it were a section of the Thames tunnel, or of 
a tubular railway bridge! Were I the first 
to give such statements, your readers would 
have reason for saying that I was a lineal de- 
scendent of Baron Munchausen. 

“Tt is wonderful, but wonder becomes 
amazement when we look upon the cones 
produced by these trees, and find them to be 
not larger than a hen’s egg, and the seeds a 
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Sr_exce.—The idea you have once spoken, 
if it even were an idea, is no longer yours; it 
is gone from you, so much life and virtue is 
gone, and the vital circulations of yourself 
and your destiny and activity are henceforth 
deprived of it. If you could not get it spoken, 
if you could still constrain it into silence, so 
much the richer are you. Better keep your 
idea while you can; let it still circulate in 
your blood, and there fructify ; inarticulately 
inciting you to good activities; giving to your 
whole spiritual life a ruddier health. When 
the time does come for speaking it, you will 
speak it all the more concisely, the more ex- 
pressively, appropriately ; and if such a time 
should never come, have you not already 
acted it, and uttered it as no words can? 
Think of this, my young friend; for there is 
nothing truer, nothing more forgotten in these 
shabby, gold-laced days.— Carlyle. 





Every one who can afford it, should have 
a few hundred books on his own shelves, and 
every such library ought to be a circulating 
library with good care and quick return as 
the inexorable conditions on which a book is 
lent to anybody.— Christian Register. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETO. 


FIFTH MONTE. 
1871. 1872. 


Rain during some portion of 


the 24 hoars...... .....secees Sdays.| Sdays. 
Rain all or nearly allday..... 1 ‘ 1» © 
Cloudy, without storms...... 1 7 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 16 ‘* 


TEMPERATURES,RAIN,DEATHS,| 1871. | 1972. 


ETC. 





on temperature of 5th) 
» per Penna. Hospital. oe. 02 deg. (68. 63 deg. 
Highest point attained daring! 

BIO scvechocises. envodesennsens [91.50 we '91. oo, 
Lowest do. do. do./48.00 \44. 00 “ 
Rain during the month, do.) 3.38in. | 2.80 in. 
Degatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks| 

for each year...........-ceeeere 977 1413 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Average of the mean temperature of 5th 
month for the pasteighty-three years...|62.76 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that| 





entire period, (1802-1826)..........+0+«| 71.00 « 
Lowest mean of oe — that/ 
entire period, 1848 . batesnsasaccssel@nage " 


SPRING TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three spring 


months Of 1871...... ..c.cccccc-seces socseoees 57.62 ** 
Mean do do do _ 1872........ 4452.90 * 
Average of the spring temperatures for| 

the past 83 years......0. ccccccccecceereeees 151.02 $¢ 
Highest spring mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1871, ............s+0e/! 157.62 * 
Lowest spring mean occurring during’ 


that entire period, 1799-1843............04/ 46.00 ‘* 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1871 1872. 
NE PD oso. cccencsceses, asses 3.46 inch 1,26 inch 
Second month.........0.-seseeeeee 3.08 * 1.18 
TE UR in oo cccieck cctccscoccs 5.81 “* 3.38 * 
Fourth month...... .......-..e00 1.82 * 2.50 “« 


I sa ccticeiesen ssesns aes * 2.80 <6 
Totals for the first 5 months 
Of each eAF, ....00. -sseeeeees 17.55 inch 11.12 inch 


The above exhibit shows a very high tempera- 
ture forthe month under review, being about siz 
degrees above the average for the past eighty- 
three years, and over two and one-half degrees 
higher than last year. Ip reference to the 8th, 9th 
and 10th of the month, it is believed they were 
unprecedented for so early in the season, the mer- 
cury having reached 87, 90 and 91 degrees respec- 
tively at the Pennsylvania Hospital, while our own 
notes recorded for the 10th, varying from 88 to 93, 
in different localities ! Our kind informant at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, whose records commence 
with 1825, has referred to them, and finds nothing 
to equal it “ during the early part of Fifth month 


as we had on the &th, 9th, and 10th of the month 


the present year.” 
















We have carefully examined ‘‘ Pierce’s Record ”’ 


(which goes back to 1790) and even 1800, when the 
mean temperature reached 70 degrees ; 1802, which 
be then styled as ‘‘prcverbially the hot May,’’ 
71 degress, and 1826, when the last named extreme 
point was again reached, chronicles no such three 
consecutive days. 


The mouth just closed has been looked upon as 


avery dry month, and so it was; but listen to 
Pierce on that point for 1826. He says: ‘‘ There 
wes a sprinkle of rain on four days and the whole 
which fell measured only a quarter of an inch! 
Vegetation was much parched, and everything 
looked in a dying condition. 


In contrast with the above, we copy from our 


diary of Fifth month of the present year: ‘‘ The 
proprietor of Watkin’s Glen, New York, informed 
me to-day that parts of the Glen are still impassa- 


ble for the ice, being in some places six feet thick. 
Our ordinary ‘‘ clippings ’’ farnish notbing in the 
way of the current weather more remarkable than 
the ‘‘ home made” article as above set forth. We 
forbear lengthening our review with their addition. 
J. M. Exts. 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 3, °72. 


ee 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 


day evening next, 6th mo. 12th, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Library-room, Race Street. 





J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon next, 6th mo. 14th, 
at 4 o’clock, at Race Street. Ww. Eyre, Clerk. 


wh 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


Executive Committee, meeting in the Monthly 
Meeting room, Race Street, on Sixth-day afternoon, 
6th mo. 14th, at 3 o’clock. 

Wma. M. Levick, Clerk. 
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ITEMS. 


Wuat it costs Enctanp to Hoxp Ixpia.—In_rep- 
resenting the military budget for Ingia, Moajor- 
General Normand said that, for the coming years, 
1871-72, the estimated military expenditure in In- 
dia, is £12,410,000, and the receipts £205,000; 
leaving a net estimated expenditure of £11,605, 
000—a smaller expenditure than that of last year, 
and, therefore, the smallest since the mutiny, al- 
though a new charge of £60,000 is inserted for the 
cost in India of the overland transports. The ex- 
penditure in England is estimated at £3,574,000, 
and the receipts £14,000, making a total net mili- 
tary expenditure in India and England of £15,165,- 
000, being £231,000 less than the revised estimate 
for 1870-71. The force maintained during 1870 
and °71 had been—6,545 British officers, 60,425 
British non-commissioned officers and private ‘s0l- 
diers, 122,122 native soldiers, 14,187 Government 
horses, with 424 field guns, and the estimated force 
of 1871-72 is 6,436 officers, 60,445 British soldiers, 
121 981 native soldiers, 13, 253 ‘Government horses, 
with 394 field guns, excluding 16 mortars of heavy 
field batteries. The General remarked: ‘‘ We an- 
ticipate some reduction in the native army, though 
the particulars of this have not been received from 
Secretary of State.’’— Washington Daily Chron. 
icle, 


